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"It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of ali truth, who is Truth itself, and 
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Tae GENUINENESS OF THE Scrir- 
TURES DEMONSTRATED. 


In the preceding Number we offered 
some brief remarks on the general 
question of a Revelation from God. 
The first thing ascertained was the 
possibility of such a divine communi- 
cation, which was established from 
the power and intelligence which rea- 
son leads the mind to ascribe to an 
Almighty Creator; and it was also 
observed that Revelation is credible 
in the same degree as it is required. 
The Divine attributes, however, to 
which we refer, are not to be consi- 
dered as arbitrary ascriptions made 
for the purpose of validating subse- 
quent hypothesis or inference. The 
existence and power of ‘God are de- 
monstrated by the most rigid induc- 
tion from facts, and a testimony of 
reason which cannot be suppressed 
but by an utter perversion of sound. 
candid judgment; and hence they 
are to be regarded as the first prin- 
ciples of theology, from which subse- 
quent deductions may be securely 
made. The primary argument for 
Revelation is therefore established, 
and would not thus require repetition, 
were it not too often excluded from 
its just weight in estimating the ques- 
tion. ' 

Vou. I.—No, III. 





Now admitting the obvious possi- 
bility that God could make a Reve- 
lation of his will if necessary, the pro- 
bable mode of its communication is 
immediately suggested. As such a 
miraculous or supernatural interpo- 
sition would be effected for the general 
and lasting benefit of mankind, that 
medium which would render its dis- 
closures most easily accessible to the 
greatest number, must claim the 
greatest probability. The will of God 
is to be revealed to men in a natural 
sphere of existence; but though the 
act of Revelation is in itself preter- 
natural, it is evident that there must 
be some ordinary mode for diffusing 
it after its original reception. A per- 
petual and specific Revelation to each 
individual mind, would obviously mi- 
litate against the general economy 
which God ‘has established in the 
natural world, and would be attended 
with inconveniéncies which may be 
conceived without enumeration. 

A declaration, therefore, of his will 
and wisdom, once imparted to a 
chosen individual, and by that human 
instrument made an enduring record 
which should be accessible to every 
generation, is the. mede which at once 
suggests itself as the most simple 
and effectual. Hence, that Reve- 
lation should assume the form. of 
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written documents, is, antecedently, 
a very rational and valid conjecture. 
This is the actua! mode in which an 
alleged Revelation has heen effected ; 
and, so far as it can be admitted as 
evidence, the mode of the alleged Re- 
velation is in the highest degree pro- 
bable, and accordant with reason and 
expedience, or even certainty. It is, 
from obvious considerations, impos- 
sible to imagine a better. 

This, then, is the state of the argu- 
ment; there is an Almighty and In- 
telligent Being, who has an incontes- 
tible power to communicate a Reve- 
lation if required ; that Revelation is 
necessary; and there is an alleged 
Revelation, which assumes the only 
or best mode by which a Revelation 
could be effected. We proceed, there- 
fore, to investigate the evidence by 
which a portion of this alleged Re- 
velation is sustained, 

It is generally known, that there is 
a collection of documents called the 
Bible, which contains two grand di- 
visions, named the Old and New 
Testaments. These two divisions in- 
elude several distinct communications, 
alleged to have been written at dif- 
ferent times and by different persons. 
The first question is, whether these 
several communications were written 
at or about the time they describe ; 
or conversely, whether they were fa- 
bricated in after periods by impos- 
tors who were interested in the com- 
mission of such a forgery. At present 
the decision of this inquiry will be 
confined tu the Old Testament. If it 
be demonstrable that the several do- 
cuments of which that book is com- 
posed were successively written ; that 
the portions so delivered were re- 
ceived in their assumed character of 
Revelation when they were first dis- 
closed or propagated; that they were 
admitted to direct or modify the con- 
duct of a nation, who would obviously 
have some evidence of their truth and 
reality before such an admission were 
allowed; that the nation to whom 
they were thus originally communi- 





cated still exist, and still retain and 
declare their belief in such documents, 
which belief has been transmitted, 
without change, from the period when 
it must have been first excited, through 
a multitude of generations spread over 
many thousands of years; if at some 
remote antecedent period these docu- 
ments divulged future events, which 
have been verified at a subsequent and 
distant time, and which were not di- 
vulged or foreseen in any other written 
documents ;—if these positions be de- 
monstrable, it follows, from the pre- 
mises previously established, that the 
alleged Revelation is true, and that 
30 authenticated it is worthy of hu- 
man belief. 

OF the antiquity of the documents 
to which we here refer, there is the 
highest degree of assurance. The 
existente of the Jews as a nation be- 
fore the appearance of Jesus Christ, 
is a matter of irrefragable notoriety ; 
and that the books of the Old Tes- 
tament were in their possession at 
this antecedent period, is also cer- 
tain. For this we are not dependant 
on the assertion of the Jews alone, 
although in the absence of other tes- 
timony, that evidence would be sufli- 
cient and "nanswerable. 

The first five books of the Old Tes- 
tament profess to have been written 
by Moses about fourteen hundred 
years before the coming of Jesus 
Christ; and it is to a general review 
of the testimony by which the truth of 
this profession is demonstrated, that 
we shall confine the present essay. 
First, however, it may be observed, 
that there is not a shadow of direct 
evidence against the truth of the al- 
leged origin of the Pentateuch. The 
denial of its antiquity or author, is, on 
the contrary, utterly opposed to posi- 
tive evidence—to the highest degree 
of demonstration by which any such 
subject can be attested. Jesus Christ, 
whom the Jews put to death eighteen 
hundred years siace, acknowledged the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch, though he 
denounced the corruptions of the Jew- 
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ish nation, who actually pretended to 
condemn him by this previously ex- 
isting law. Josephus, a Jewish his- 
torian, who acknowledged the appear 
ance of Christ, but denied his charac- 
ter, and who flourished shortly after 
the death of Christ, most distinctly 
declares the antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch, and its long reception among 
his nation as the work of Moses. 
Nicolaus of Damascus, a perapatetic 
philosopher and eminent orator, who 
lived in the time of Augustus Ceasar, 
when speaking of a mountain in 
Amenia, upon which Noah was 
thought to have landed from the 
ark, says, “This might be the man 
about whom Moses, the legislator of 
the Jews, wrote.”* Another histo- 
rian, called Polyhistor, from his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with antiquity, 
and who flourished about fifty years 
before the Christian era, also men- 
tions, in speaking of a history of the 
Jews written by a heathen, that ‘‘it 
was agreeable to the history of Moses 
their legislator.” Diodorus Siculus, 
who lived in the reign of Augustus, 
affirms three times in his remaining 
works, that Moses was the lawgiver 
of the Jews ;—‘“‘ that he pretended 
to have received his laws from @ God 
called Iao (Jehovah).” In the thirty- 
first and fortieth books, he speaks of 
“* the book of laws given by Moses to 
the Jews,” and that ‘“* Moses con- 
cludes his laws by declaring, that he 
heard from God the things which he 
addresses to the Jews.” Strabo, Taci- 
tus, Pliny, Juvenal Numenius, a Py- 
thagorean philosopher, and Longinus, 
all alike concur in admitting that the 
law of Moses was the ancient and re- 
ceived jaw of the Jews. 

Manetho, who lived about two hun- 
dred and sixty years before Christ, 
and who wrote a history from the an- 
cient records of Egypt, declares, re- 
specting the Jews, ‘‘that it was re- 
ported, that the priest who ordained 
the polity and the laws of this people, 





* Jos. Ant. 1. 1. c. 3. 
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who afterwards settled in Judea, was by 
birth of Heliopolis, but that those laws 
were made, not in compliance with, 
but in opposition to, the customs of 
the Egyptians.” Lysimachus, another 
historian, asserts that ‘‘a people, in- 
fected with the leprosy, left Egypt by 
the advice of one Moses, who charged 
them to have no kind of regards for 
any man, but to overthrow all the 
altars and temples of the gods they 
should meet with, and travel till they 
came to a place of habitation, which 
they accordingly did, and following 
him across the desert, settled at last 
in a land which is called Judea, where 
they built a city named, at first, Hie- 
rosyla, from their robbing the temples, 
but afterwards they changed it to 
Hierosolyma.” Aristotle, who lived 
above three hundred years before 
Christ, thought that the Jews were 
derived from the Indian philosophers, 
which attests his belief in their great 
antiquity; aud the accuracy of his in- 
quiry is further demonstrated by the 
fact, that the Indians have been since 
clearly traced to a Chaldee origin. 
We have introduced as many authori- 
ties for the antiquity of the Jews and 
their reception of the laws of Moses, 
as our space will at present admit ; 
but we will mention that, seven hun- 
dred years before the appearance of 
Jesus Christ, the Samaritans were in 
possession of the laws of Moses,which 
they received as of divine origin. That 
the Israelites were captives in Baby- 
lon for a considerable time, and that 
they were liberated by Cyrus, is at- 
tested by history. At this period they 
professed to have certain written laws 
and certain prophetical documents, 
which is demonstrated by the fact, 
that after the captivity, the original 
Hebrew in which these books were 
written, ceased to be a living language, 
and was not applied to any subse- 
quent records. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that the 
Jewish people are of the highest an- 
tiquity, even by the very limited au- 
thorities which have been quoted, and 
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which might be multiplied and ex- 
tendeé backwards to a very much 
greaterextent? The assertions of the 
Scriptures as to Moses are corrobo- 
rated and proved by a multitude of 
evidence, which it is impossible to 
deny. We have the testimony of an- 
cient historians; the testimony of a 
living people, the Jews; the testimony 
of Jesus Christ,whom they condemned 
and put to death. At a period of very 
remote antiquity, the Jews, upwards 
of a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, are found under the go- 
vernment of certain laws; this fact 
necessarily autedates the origin of thuse 
laws, and carries us still further into 
the regions of antiquity. 

If a people, at a given period, were 
found in the possession of certain laws 
which they reverenced and obeyed, the 
antecedent existence and promulgation 
of those laws must be acknowledged. 
That which is obeyed must exist be- 
fore the obedience which it enjoins or 
enforces ; and time must elapse before 
any act of legislation can be adopted 
as a rule of national restraint or di- 
rection. If, therefore, at a specific 
period the Jews were found under the 
guidance or controul of certain laws, 
the priority of their promulgation is 
declared, and must be admitted. That 
they were possessed of these laws, and 
that they have abrogated but very few, 
even at the present day, are facts which 
are beyond rational dispute. 

What, then, shall be said of that 
reckless dishonesty or criminal igno- 
rance which attempts to deceive others 
into the supposition, that the books 
and laws ascribed to Moses, are more 
recent compositions, fabricated for the 
purpose of deception and fraud. Jus- 
tice and learning are alike violated and 
disgusted by such a barefaced attempt 
to support falsehood by the suppres- 
sion of facts and the perversion of evi- 
dence. A man must have some very 
powerful motive who can resist such 
an obvious and demonstrable truth 
as the genuineness of the books of 
Moses. 
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On Steer. 


Bcessineés possessed are frequently 
overlooked by fixing the mind on 
those which are desired, contingent, 
and remote. Among the former, few 
are more constant, and perhaps more 
unappreciated, than sleep. Little re- 
flection, indeed, is bestowed upon 
that which is beautifully described as 
‘tired nature’s sweet restorer,” and 
which performs the most important 
service in the economy of man. Many 
are ignorant of its wonders, or in- 
sensible to its advantage if they 
happen to be known: and yet sleep 
ought to excite admiration and gra- 
titude. Fatigue seeks renovation by 
repose, care anticipates relief on the 
pillow, and the wretched draw the re- 
luctant veil of oblivion over their in- 
quietude. Man sinks on his couch, 
the action of the mind is gradually 
abated, a sensation of ease ensues, 
and Sleep, without distinctly marking 
the period of her triumph over nature, 
silently removes every impediment to 
rest, and immerses us in temporary 
forgetfulness. 

But, though abstracted from phy- 
sical sensation, the functions of life 
are still in unobserved operation. The 
heart does not relinquish its task of 
circulation, and the lungs continue to 
respire. ‘The various joints relax, so 
that a kind of oil issues into the va- 
cuum thus provided, and renders their 
subsequent operations more easy and 
secure; and a gentle moisture, evapo- 
rated through the pores, removes any 
fever which previous exertion may 
have excited. All these actions are 
involuntary and imperceptible during 
his hours of sleep, and man, thus sunk 
in forgetfulness, is the passive sub- 
ject of a wonderful process of reno- 
vation and repose. 

This state, however, is not produced 
without being connected with a fur- 
therexercise of wisdom in the economy 
of nature. Were acute sensation al- 
lowed to remain, sleep might be fre- 
quently disturbed by petty contingen- 
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eies. Slight sounds might vibrate on 
the ear, disagreeable influences rise 
from the stomach to the pallate, or 
the feeling produced by the body’s 
pressure against the bed, might thus in- 
terrupt the tranquillity of repose. But 
the sense of hearing, taste, and touch, 
suspend their refined sensibilities, and 
thus abate the liability to disturbance 
from the impressions which they would 
otherwise experience and convey to the 
mind. This is a benevolent physical 


provision; but even this would be: 


insufficient for the intended result 
were it unattended with other pheno- 
mena. 

If the waking active powers of the 
mind continued their action, sleep 
would, to a considerable extent, be 
abridged, or rendered impossible. 
When any great mental excitement 
prevails, repose is banished, till fa- 
tigue, increased by the delay of rest, 
overpowers the resisting mind, and 
corporeal consciousness is suspended. 
In ordinary cases, where there is no 
violent emotion, the mind gradually 
withdraws her influences from the 
body, as the demands for rest are 
increasingly asserted: but as her voli- 
tive energies are not invariably restrain- 
ed in the hours of sleep, it is necessary 
that the body should be secured 
against contingent mental impulses. 
Hence the power of the mind to 
communicate action to the body, is 
almost invariably prevented from ope- 
rating during sleep. The connexion 
between the immaterial and corporeal 
agents is preserved; but the ability 
to make the body instantly subser- 
vient to the decisions of the will, which 
exists and operates during the wak- 
ing hours, is for a time withdrawn. 
The nature of this wonderful suspen- 
sion we do not pretend to define; but 
its effects and advantage we may dis- 
tinetly observe. In dreams, we fre- 
quently determine to effect some move- 
ment: perhaps the will would com- 
municate impulse to the locomotive 
powers. We imagine that we pursue 
some object, or retreat from some 
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threatening danger, where the greatest 
swiftness and exertion are required ; 
every power of velocity is urged; the 
ground rapidly passes under our feet, 
and miles and leagues are hypotheti- 
cally accomplished: but the body re- 
mains stationary and unmoved. Yet 
if the medium by which the mind com- 
municates action to the body were not 
closed or suspended, to .what inter- 
ruptions and danger would the body 
be exposed! In those anomalous 
cases, where people “ walk in their 
sleep,” the truth of this remark is 
abundantly’ illustrated. But endless 
petty disturbances would be endured, 
were this communicating power of the 
mind not put under restraint. 

That hence there is a most wonder- 
ful design or provision in the economy 
of sleep, who can be unaware! Fa- 
tigue disposes the body to sleep, the 
acute power of the senses is with- 
drawn that rest may not be disturbed 
from without ; while there isasimilar 
suspension of the communicating abi- 
lity of the mind to prevent sleep from 
being interrupted from within. The 
body is refreshed, and the mind tran- 
quillized and invigorated by the in- 
fluence of repose—not by an entire 
suspension of the mental and corporeal 
powers, but by a process which ac- 
commodates them to a certain state 
required to produce a given beneficial 
result,—a process which nothing but 
Infinite Wisdom could have provided, 
and the precise mode of which nothing 
but Infinite Wisdom can know. 

When we behold such admirable 
provisions for human comfort, such 
a wonderful adaptation of means to 
end, how is it possible to imagine 
that He whose wisdom is thus exer- 
cised should be inconsistent in his 
other dealings with man, and having 
wrought modes for his physical en- 
joyment and perfection, should aban- 
don his mind to conjecture, darkness, 
and uncertainty, in regard to the fu 
ture existence of such a wonderful 
finite being! Again must we repeat, 
that if man be surveyed in all his re- 
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lations, and the existence of God be ad- 
mitted from the multitude of evidence 
which he has given to declare his be- 
ing and attest his nature, the question 
of the certainty of Revelation must be 
determined in the affirmative. 





Tue Late Bisuor Heser. 


Tuart the Christian religion has in- 
eluded a vast number of men dis- 
tinguished by genius, learning, and 
virtue, is a fact which must be ad- 
mitted as a powerful evidence of its 
genuineness and divinity. Were it that 
mass of gross fabricationand obvious 
falsehool, which some of its flippant 
sciolistic enemies attempt to demon- 
strate, it would indeed be a most un- 
accountable anomaly for numerous 
persons, eminent in many ages for 
their acuteness and erudition, to 
adopt Christianity for its apparent ex- 
cellence, simplicity, and truth, A- 
mong those who have lately orna- 
mented Revealed Religion by talent 
and piety, may be numbered the late 
Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, 
of whose life and character we here 
present our readers a sketch. 

The subject of our memoir was 
descended from an ancient and respect- 
able family, and bornin April 1783, at 
Malpas, in the county of Chester, 
where his father was for a consider- 
able period the co-rector. Reginald 
appears to have been remarkable for 
his very early amiableness and re- 
verence for God. He was distin- 
guished when a child by his know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, which were 
placed in his hands by bis father, who 
left him to his own course of reading 
and inference. This early acquaint- 
ance with Revealed Truth impressed 
him with the necessity of a constant 
dependance on the Supreme Being, 
and generated that unaffected amia- 
bleness by which he was so much en- 
deared to his friends in after life. It 
was @ cOminon saying among the ser- 
vents in his father’s house, “ ‘That 
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master Reginald was never in a pas- 
sion,’—a character remarkable and 
rare in children, whose reason is com. 
monly long before it attains any de- 
gree of power over their impulses. 
He soon evinced an attachment for 
reading, for which he was distin- 
guished at school; where, in one in- 
stance, he was so abstracted by the 
perusal of a bovk, that he was not 
aware that a “‘ burning out” had been 
effected by his school fellows. Many 
anecdotes are also recorded of his 
early benevolence and generosity. 

His mental superiority was indicated 
at school by his prose and poetic com- 
positions, and he acquired a respect- 
able knowledge of the classic lan- 
guages. At school he formed an ac- 
quaintance with a Mr. John Thornton, 
which subsisted with the utmost cor- 
diality during his life, and oceasioneda 
subsequent epistolary correspondence, 
in which his talent, and the amiable 
qualities of his heart are very con- 
spicuous. In the year 1804 he en- 
tered All Souls College, and after- 
wards became distinguished for his 
conversational powers and kindness. of 
demeanour. 

Towards the middle of the year 
1805, he made a tour through the 
north of Europe, accompanied by his 
friend Mr. Thornton. He visited 
Russia, the Crimea, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Germany. His cor- 
respondence with various friends at 
home during his tour was extensive 
and interesting. Soon after his re- 
turn in September 1806, he became 
connected with the Quarterly Review, 
which was started to limit the influ- 
ence of the Edinburgh, and has re- 
cently been distinguished by its hos- 
tility to the proposed removal of po- 
litical corruption. He now became 
extensively engaged in literary affairs, 
and published ‘‘ Europe,” a poem, 
and several pieces in prose. 

In 1809 he married Amelia, young- 
est daughter of the Rev, W. Chipley, 
dean of Asaph. It may be related, as 
an instance of the veneration in which 
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he held the Scriptures, that the first 
present he ever made her was a Bible. 
About this time he was earnestly en- 
gaged in compiling a Dictionary of 
the Bible, which occupation he pur- 
sued at the rectory of Hodnet, to 
which he had been appointed. He 
likewise cominenced a series of hymns. 
His time was now much occupied with 
his parochial duties, and he evinced 
much zeal for the spiritual advance- 
ment of his parishioners. He was ap- 
pointed Bampton leeturer for the year 
1815, in which undertaking he ac- 
quitted himself with great ability. 
The course of literary men is seldom 
marked by the exciting incidents which 
give interest to the biography of those 
engaged in more active or hazardous 
pursuits. The growth of piety, the 
progress of knowledge, and the suc- 
cessive developments of rational in- 
tellect, are silent, and often unob- 
served or unappreciated by the 
world: but they form a subject of 
pleasure to those who can estimate the 
more amiable and exalted faculties of 
the human. mind. In the calm dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties Mr. 
Heber continued till 1822, when the 
preachership of Lincolns-inn becoming 
vacant, he was elected. His talents 
and piety had now procured him uni- 
versal respect; while the generous 
wishes and exertions of his friends 
were directed towards making hima 
richer man, for as yet he was not 
much in the debt of fortune. It was 
hence not surprising that, on the death 
of Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Heber was esteemed as a fit 
person to become his successor. The 
proposal was made, and after some 
hesitation, which arose from the most 
pure and estimable motives, he con- 
sented to accept of the appointinent. 
His college (All Souls, Oxford,) gave 
him, bydiploma, his degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, and he was shortly after- 
wards inaugurated into his sacred of- 
fice at Lambeth. Before he quitted 
England, he returned to Hodnet, the 
scene of his youth and former minis- 
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terial labours of sixteen vears, where 
he remained till close upon the period 
of departure for India. ‘The inhabi- 
tants presented him with a piece of 
p'ate, in testimony of their esteem of 
his character and services. Even the 
poorest of his parishioners contributed 
to this token of regard, and their little 
subscription bespoke the affection in 
which he was held. When he finally 
took leave of Shropshire, from an 
eminence which overlooked the scene 
of his recent labours, his feelings 
were} much excited, and he left it 
with a declared presentiment, that he 
should never behold it again. 

On the 16th of June, 1823, Bishop 
Heber and his family, sailed for India. 
After his arrival in that country, his 
time was most sedulously devoted to the’ 
execution of the important functions 
which he had assumed, He applied 
himself to his duties with an earnest- 
ness which other dignitaries of the 
charch might imitate with advantage. 
He visited the different stations, 
preached, confirmed, established or 
reguiated schools for the natives and 
for the extension of the Gospel, tra- 
velled districts where his life was en- 
dangered by native hostility. He found 
time for study and the composition vf 
poetry ; and the affection which heex- 
cited among all ranks shewed that his 
amiable disposition was not abated by 
his distinguished elevation. But his 
earthly usefulness was of brief dura- 
tion. The intensity of his application 
to various duties and the influence of 
the climate, silently impaired his 
health. 

On the third of April, 1826, he 
went to the native church at Trichino- 
poly, where he contirmed several na- 
tives. Returning home, he retired to 
his own chamber, where taking off his 
clothes, he proceeded to a large cold 
bath, where he had bathed the two 
previous mornings. Half an hour 
after, his servant found him a lifeless 
corpse! The transition from heat 
to cold, was the undoubted cause of 
his premature death. Thus fell in the 
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meridian of life, and amidst active la- 
bours for the extension of Christianity, 
a man whose piety, learning, and 
amiable deportment, obtained the es- 
teem and affection of all with whom 
he was acquainted. There was hardly 
a town in the vast empire over which 
he presided, where he was not known 
and beloved. 

The prose compositions of Bishop 
Heber display much ease, learning, 
and good sense, and some of his pieces 
of poetry bespeak a mind of high ge- 
nius and tenderness. Few men in con- 
duct, nature, or talent have held forth 
a brighter example than the subject 
of this brief memoir, and it may be 
hoped that example will not be with- 
out its proper effect. 





Prorpuetic EvipENce. 


Tue divinity of the Christian religion 
is supported by two kinds of evidence, 
which have been described as the mo- 
ral or intrinsic, and historical or ex- 
ternal. In these two sources of 
proof will be found all that can be 
rationally demanded by candid en- 
quiry. Among the latter class is the 
evidence of prophecy, or the super- 
natural power of declaring events 
before their occurrence. The fore- 
sight of unassisted man is prover- 
bially limited; he ean see but little of 
the future, and the objects whieh he 
then hypothetically discovers fre- 
quently change their aspect and cha- 
racter as they are closely approached. 
But though distant events cannot be 
ascertained with precision, it is ac- 
knowledged that experience may di- 
rect the general anticipation of natu- 
ral events. Certain known causes 
are perceived to be produetive of cor- 
responding effects. Oppression long 
continued generates discontent and 
ultimate resistance; and the diffusion 
of knowledge has a tendency to de- 
velope the civil rights of man. Hence 
his physical amelioration may be ex- 
pected with certainty, as we perecive 





elements in motion by which such # 
result wil? be necessarily produced, 
But even here it must not be forgotten,. 
that human expectation is justified by 
an induction from the present, and 
not by any positive knowledge of the 
future. 

It is in this respect that the pre- 
science of prophetical. instruction is 
distinguished from the vagueness of 
human anticipation.. By two ways are 
genuine prophecies rendered remark 
able and distinct. ‘They predict. a 
specific future event with certainty; 
and the event, when it occurs, has 
not an ordinary but a supernatural 
character. To foresee and proclaim. 
an ordinary event at a great dis- 
tance of time, and to describe its 
mode with a precision which would 
ensure its being distinguished on its 
arrival, would indeed imply a fore- 
knowledge far greater than mankind 
possess by nature. But when anevent 
is predicted from a remote antece~ 
dent age, and its production, manifest- 
ly implies supernatural interposition, 
the evidence which fulfilled prophecy 
affords, is one by which doubt must be 
subdued, had not the mind a power to 
repel even the strongest kind of tes- 
timony. No foreknowledge but that 
imparted by the Supreme Being could 
ever enable a finite and shortsighted 
creature to predict a supernatural and 
distant occurrence,—an occurrence 
implying the exercise of divine power, 
and separated from the prediction by 
an immense interval of time—by the 
influence of which the occurrence 
could never be generated, 

Now what is the inference, if the 
Scriptures contain prophecies which 
have been fulfilled? That the de- 
liverers of those prophecies were 
gifted with supernatural knowledge 
of the future, no man can rationally 
deny : but the influence may be logi- 
cally extended beyond the mere in- 
dividual case which we suppose. The 
general truth of his written declar- 
ations might be deduced from the fact 
‘of the demonstrated inspiration with 
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which he predicted a future event; for 
it is not to be supposed that the an- 
nouncement of one truth would di- 
minish a credibility in the announce- 
ment of another. 

But we must also regard the reci- 
procal evidence of truth which the oc- 
currence of a predicted event gives to 
the event itself, and to the documents 
in which it is contained. If a super- 
natural event occur after a remote 
supernatural prediction, hew com- 
pletely is the truth, in both cases, 
demonstrated! All rational and valid 
suspicion must be then removed, as 
the character of both circumstances is 
reciprocally attested. By this real proof 
of divine inspiration, we fearlessly 
assert that the Bible is maintained, 
which assertion we shall subsequently 
demonstrate. With such attestation 
of its credibility, well might He who 
was the Truth personified, exclaim, 
when he was rejected and crucified, 
that his persecutors “‘ knew not what 
they did.” 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Bisnor or Lonpon. 


Dr. Blomfield delivered a Sermon on 
Sunday last, in the Chapel of St. Peter, 
in the Tower, for the benefit of the 
Tower National Schools. The Duke of 
Wellington and several persons of dis- 
tinction were present. The text was 
taken from Job xxviii. 28. The Right 
Rev. Prelate commenced by observing 
that the declaration of the text, “The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to 
depart from evil is understanding,” onght 
to be written in characters of light in 
every establishment for learning. There 
was a most essential difference between 
that knowledge so generally pursued and 
esteemed, and that wisdom which was 
referred toin the text. Men, by diligence 
and research, might become acquainted 
with the various laws which regulated the 
material world; they might discover, to 
a certain extent, the endless combinations 
of matter, and embrace the vast multi- 
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tude of subjects included in the different 
sciences : but still, after the most patient 
and laborious application, some portion 
of their study would remain in im- 
penetrable darkness, and the secrets of 
nature would be confined to God. Yet 
with all the advantages which mere know- 
ledge could confer, its possessor might be 
very destitute of that wisdom which was 
mentioned in the text, and which con- 
sisted in the subjugation of the darker 
passions of the heart, and a practical ex- 
ceHence of life. He did not, however, 
wish to underrate the advantages of the 
sciences ; but insisted that mere know- 
ledge would never purify the moral sen- 
timents. The acquisition of knowledge 
would indeed tend to prevent the indul- 
gence of vicious and debasing pursuits; 
but it was notorious that many men, dis- 
tinguished for their learning and acute- 
ness, had been very indifferent or aban. 
doned moral characters. He would not 
insult the memory of Locke, Newton, or 
Boyle, by comparing them with such cha- 
racters as Voltaire; but the former illus- 
trated the union between knowledge and 
wisdom, and the latter, the awful possi- 
bility of their distinctness and separation. 

On matters of mere science, the Bible 
did not pretend to throw any light; it left 
physical knowledge to be discovered by 
the inquiries of man: but it constantly 
urged a knowledge of the human heart, 
to the necessity of which a heathen had 
responded in that memorable maxim, 
** Know thyself.” “The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, 
is understanding.” After some further 
observations on the relative value of 
mere knowledge, and the wisdom which 
is recommended in the pages of inspi- 
ration, the Bishop remarked that the ob- 
ject of the institution of which he was 
then the advocate, was to give a sound re- 
ligious education to the children of the 
poor. Knowledge might give the rising 
generation mechanical skill, but nothing 
but religious education could give a solid 
foundation to national morality and vir- 
tue. He said that the recent outrages 
which had been investigated by special 
commissions, originated in ignorance, and 
argued at considerable length on the do- 
cility which religious education had the 
tendency to induce, and which made good 
and contented subjects: but however be- 
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neficial such instruction might be in a 
mere worldly view, Christians had a 
still bigher object. Their exertions were 
extended in their effect beyond time ; and 
it might be humbly hoped that in afford- 
ing this instruction tothe rising gener- 
ation of the poor, that multitudes of hu- 
man souls would hereafier be introduced 
into eternal glory.—Such was the sub- 
stance of the Bishup’s Sermon. The small 
Chapel of St. Peter’s was excessively 
crowded. We should have better liked 
the Sermon had it been delivered with 
less haste, and mere humility. 





THE Rey. T. Mortimer. 


AT St. Mark’s, Myddelton Square, the 
above gentlemen delivered a Sermon on 
Sunday evening, from 1 John iii. 13. Mr. 
Mortimer observed, that there were many 
things which must appear very strange 
to the young Christian. It would na- 
turally be thought that the profession and 
practice of Religion, would ensure the 
esteem of the world; but the reverse was 
the case, and it generally execited their 
hatred. This was a melancholy fact, but 
we were apprized of it by the Gospel; 
and if he wanted any one proof of the 
divinity of the Christian Religion, he 
should find it in the aversion which the 
world evinced to the principles of real 
holiness. As long a3 men assumed a mere 
external morality and decorum, they 
would be universally respected by the 
world; but when God touched their 
hearts with genuine Religion, and they 
openly professed themselves to be re- 
ligious, they would be very differently 
estimated by their previous friends. The 
Rev. Gentleman then descanted on the 
term “ brethren,” and evinced that bro- 
therly love was the distinguishing sign 
and badge of a true Christian. The text 
manifestly implied the relations of Re- 
ligion; it supposed the case of the world’s 
general hatred of Christians; and de- 
clared the cause of this hatred, and gave 
the necessary warning to those who are 
now about to enter in the Christian 
course. Mr. Mortimer then illustrated 
the first division of his subject. Among 
all the signs of piety none was so conspi- 
cuous and certain as brotherly love. The 
Christian Religion was not narrow in its 
influence ; it embraced the whole breth- 





ren in charity, good wishes, and practical 
tenderness. If he wanted proof of this, 
the apostle John would supply an ex- 
ample of the most exalted Christian love. 
His natural qualities were amiable, and 
drew him into the favour of his Lord and 
Master; but when those qualities were 
sanctified and elevated by divine grace, 
what a portion of Christian love did the 
apostle display! But we need not rest 
the authenticity of the criterion on even 
apostolicalexample. We might recur at 
once to the declaration of Jesus Christ 
himself, who said, ** By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, even if 
ye have love one to another.” He had 
known many Christians, who, when en- 
veloped in the gloom of temptation, had 
been bereft of every assurance of the 
stability of their faith, excepting the love 
which they felt to their brethren, which 
had cheered their desponding spirits, and 
renovated their piety. 

In the second place, the case of the 
world’s hatred was supposed. This might 
be a cause of surprise with Christians, 
‘*¢ But marvel not, my brethren,” said the 
Rey. Gentleman, ‘‘if the world hate you.” 
He then proceeded to shew that the 
opposition of the principles of Religion 
with the motives and propensities of the 
world, must, from the nature of things, 
ensure to Christians a large share of its 
opposition and hatred. When a young 
Christian determined to abandon tormer 
vain and secular pursuits, painful ob- 
servations must be incurred; and in 
choosing the better part, censure and ri- 
dicule would be excited; but of this the 
Word of God gave notice, and likewise 
imparted encouragement. The warning 
was distinctly given, and the cause of the 
supposed hatred wasassigned. This was 
illustrated by several sound arguments 
and remarks. Mr. Mortimer then urged 
all Christians to subdue the world by a 
constant exhibition of brotherly love and 
tenderness. A holly life, it had been truly 
said, was the best preacher; and Chris. 
tians should demonstrate, »y their daily 
conduct, that though in they were not of 
the world, and that they had a Religion 
which not only came down from heaven, 
but would also carry all men up to 
heaven. ‘The power of piety was greater 
than might be imagined from a view of 
the soft ainiableness of its character. Mr. 
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Mortimer then related an anecdote of the 
late king. Several noblemen were once 
with him, and among them was one, yet 
living, who was an ornament to Religion. 
Several wicked imprecations were fre- 
quently uttered. The latter did not speak, 
but he fixed his eyes on the king for an in- 
stant, with such an expression of surprise, 
distress, and horror, that his late Majesty 
afterwards told him, that such conduct 
should not again be suffered, and that 
the noblemen who had been indulging in 
oaths should never be present at his 
future visits to the palace. Mr. Mortimer 
concluded by urging the power of Chris- 
tian example, and the necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness. His present disceurse 
had been produced in consequence of 
the recent confirmation by the Bishop 
of London. He hoped all would feel 
the solemn obligation which they had 
undertaken. 

We cannot allow one thing in the ser- 
vice of St. Mark’s to pass without no- 
tice. The organist indulged in some 
foppish displays of skill, in his introduc- 
tion to the psalms, and in his interludes, 
which appeared to us entirely repugnant 
to the sober spirit of Christian devotion. 
Such efforts to excite notice and secret 
applause, are fit, perhaps, for the concert 
room, but surely not for the church. 





REVIEW. 





The Books of the Old and New Testament 
proved to be Canonical, and their verbal 
inspiration maintained and established, 
By Ropert HALDANE. 

The Theories of Inspiration. By ALEX- 
ANDER Carson, Hamilton & Co., 
London, 


Tue object of both these works is to de- 
monstrate that the whole of the Scripture 
is inspired. In the first, the genuineness 
and authenticity of books contained in 
the Protestant canon are proved, by the 
usual facts and arguments. But the au- 
thor is very earnest in urging the verbal 
inspiration of every part of the received 
Scriptures. 

The latter work contains strictures on 
the several theories of inspiration which 
have been published by the Rev. D, Wil- 


son, Dr. P. Smith, and Dr. Dick, and by 
the Christian Observer and Eclectic Re- 
view. The sentiments maintained by the 
whole of these writers are considered by 
Mr. Carson as derogatory to the Serip- 
tures, the verbal inspiration of which he 
also endeavours to maintain. 

The position which both these gentle- 
men advocate, is certainly intended to be 
consistent, and to banish any suspicions 
as to the inspiration of the sacred text: 
but while attempting to establish the 
originality of that inspiration for which 
they both contend, it must be confessed 
that the subject which their efforts are 
meant to vindicate present an appear- 
ance of different dignity and importance, 
Some of the portions of the apostolic writ- 
ings do not claim an inspired character, 
but disavow it; and this, combined with 
other parts, where nothing more than 
simple narrations of ordinary events are 
intended, may, we imagine, have led 
many persons to attribute different de- 
grees of inspiration to different parts, 
Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms had 
their inspiration declared by Jesus Christ ; 
and his declaration ought surely to de- 
termine that part of the question of Scrip- 
ture inspiration. The Gospels, as re- 
lating his divine precepts, life, and ac- 
tions, are equally inspired, as their in- 
ternal and extrinsic evidence attest. The 
apostolic writings do not claim the same 
degree of inspiration in every instance : 
and, therefore, we do not perceive the 
necessity of adding to them what they do 
not intimate or demand, as an invariable 
principle. While we should feel ex- 
tremely jealous of any innovation or 
abridgment of the admitted inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, we at the same 
time confess, that we do not think that the 
authors of the above works have demon- 
strated the inspiration of some passages 
to which they award it: and in the ab- 
sence of this demonstration, which they 
both seem so eager to exhibit, we cannot 
but regret, especially in the work of Mr. 
Carson, that he should have treated those 
who differ with him in opinion, with ap- 
parent harshness and want of respect. 

It is generally acknowledged, that the 
Scriptures admit of spiritual and gram- 
matical interpretation, and if the bounds 
of each of these could be rightly ascer- 

tained, and the principles be correctly ap- 
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plied, mueh of the frequent controversy 
on the subject of inspiration would be 
avoided, and much confusion be sup- 
pressed. We remember the assertion of 
the pious Dr. Watts, that “ it is certain 
there are many points in the Bible yet un- 
known, and not sufficiently explained ; 
and itis certain that there is some way to 
solve these difficulties, and to reeoncile 
these seeming contradictions.” Future 
generations of the church will no doubt 
be much more illuminated in their mode 
of Scripture interpretation ; and, in the 
mean time, some Christians should for- 
bear with those of opposite opiniuns, and 
not quarrel about that which they cannot 
improve or explain. 








A Sermon preached before the Re formation 
Society. By the Rev. H. M‘NEILE. 


THE injudicious friends are frequently as 
dangerous as the avowed enemies of Chris- 
tianity. The latter openly assault the 
genuineness of Religion, and the former 
by shewing it in false positions, and mak- 
ing it appear to sane**~~ what in reality 
it condemns, bring it into silent contempt 
with those who estimate it rather by 
its visible effects than its abstract ori- 
ginal excellence. The latter defeat their 
object by evident fallacy, shallowness, or 
malignity. But the former, undermine 
Religion in the esitmation of some, by 
yoking or identifying it with corruptions 
which common sense must perceive, and 
common honesty condemn, Among the 
attempts for restraining civil freedom by 
the perverted sanction of hypothetical 
piety, we are compelled now to rank the 
Sermon which forms the subject of this 
notice, in which submissiveness to every 
species of civil indignity is advocated as 
the duty of Christians, and hence Chiris- 
tianity itself, if not a sanction, is made to 
be a very convenient auxiliary to po- 
litical corruption. How would tyrants of 
every description, and among them those 
extravagant nobles and aristocrats whom 
Mr. M‘Neile denounces, rejoice in the 
establishment, universally, of a religious 
code which would thus suppress the 
natural rights and freedom which God 
made the birthright of his whole intelli- 
gent offspring! Christianity maintains 
no such dismal and degrading dogma, 
“If the truth make ye free, then are ye 





free indeed :”—meaning, evidently, that 
if the internal man be emaneipated from 
the domination of inward evil, his civil 
liberty and privileges will follow as a 
necessary effect, and that in seeking the 
latter freedom, he should not neglect to. 
strive for the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. As to the doctrine of forbearance 
which this Sermon advocates, it contra- 
dicts the commandment of preaching ; 
for the object of preaching is to encoun- 
ter and expel corruption: but were the 
forbearance and submissiveness of Mr. 
M‘Neile adopted as true and influential 
principles, moral and spiritual evils must 
be unimpeded in their career, because 
a mistaken charity or diffidence could 
not be so insolent and ill-behaved as to 
denounce their character and correct 
their devastations. 

If persuasion, remonstrance, and ce- 
nunciations, are applicable to one species 
of evil, and have the sanction of the 
Founder of Christianity, why are not 
similar means to be applied for the re- 
moval of other branches of human cor- 
ruption? In both cases, the repression of 
abuse for the extension of happiness is the 
object. The Supreme Being wills not the 
confusion and misery which exist on 
earth ; much less would he deliver a re- 
ligion which should sanction the oppres- 
sion and wretchedness of his dependant 
creatures, He acts through human me- 
dia, who are intended to remove that 
natural evil which he desires to have ex- 
pelled :—this is the duty of man; while 
gradual regeneration and spiritual ad- 
vancement, are more especially the work 
of Him who knoweth the human heart. 
The present effort of Englishmen to re- 
strain the domination of an oligarchy, 
cannot be attributed to virulent and un- 
reasonable discontent. Repeated op- 
pression has roused them to a sense of 
wrong ; and degraded and impious in- 
deed would they be if they suffered men 
to extinguish the blessings which are im- 
parted by God. As to the assertion in the 
Sermon of the present reform measure, 
endangering the constitution of the coun- 
try, it is ridiculous and disgraceful in 
the extreme. The borough establishments 
may be affected, but every bulwark of 
rational freedom will have its stability in- 
creased. The proposed political regener- 
ation of England, must, in the estimation 
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-of reflecting persons, be regarded as one 
of those great steps in human advance- 
ment, out of which Providence will educe 
the most beneficial results. Man is a free 
agent; and it is only ina state of free- 
dom that his moral character can be really 
reformed, purified, and exalted. We 
trust that Mr. M‘Neile will practise his 
own doctrine of forbearance, and not bring 
the pulpit into bad repute by unwarrant- 
able, injurious, and absurd attacks on 
the political liberties of a people, who, we 
trust, have not yet learnt to be willing 
slaves. If he should again preach 
such a sermon, we hope he will not de- 
liver it as a discourse founded on Chris- 
tian principles. 


os 


The Preacher. 'T, Griffiths, Wellington 
Street. 


THis contemporary publication appears 
weekly, and is devoted to the publication 
of sermons of living ministers. It gives 
verbatim reports of the discourse , de- 
livered by the most eminent preachers 
during the week, and is altogether a most 
respectable and useful work. 





POETRY. 


RETROSPECTION. 


"Who has not turn’d when leaving some fairview 
Where nature shed her soft and many charms, 
And bid remembrance ev’ry aspect trace 
And treasure ev’ry hue that tinged the scene ! 
Can vernal woods respond the zephyrs power, 
And gently wave their boughs of trembling 
green; 
Can fields in pride their affluence display, 
And bid abundance cheer the heart of man, 
Or blushing flowers their modest tribute pay, 
And through the air delightful scents diffuse ;— 
© can a fairy scene, more bright than this, 
More beauteous yet than poesy can paint,— 
SceneswhichBritannia’s cultur’d island knows, 
Where nature every lovely grace assumes,— 
Can such enchantment ever be survey’d 
Without emotions of a chaste delight ? 
‘The mind, responsive to external charms, 
‘Which in the heart their‘kindred good excite, 
Ne’er from such scenes can coldly turn away, 
‘Nor sympathetic pleasure be repress’d : 
But faithful memory every. beauty marks, 
And fancy’s fadeless colours paint the scene! 
Yes, oft when tempests future life assail, 
And social comforts one by one depart, 
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Will some long vanish’d and enchanting spot 
Reflection on the mem’ry’s mirror cast ; 
And swift association then recal 
The many thoughts and feelings of,delight, 
Which that long-vanish’d beauteous scene 
inspir'’d 
When brighter suns o’er brighter prospects 
beam’d ! 
But is there not, in varied moral life, 
Analogy e’er found? Has that no views 
In mystic unison with those beheld 
Through nature’s rich and beauteous domain ? 
Has not the Christian’s world, where God 
presides, 
Its scenes of holy beauty and delight ? 
Think not a single charm of nature vain, 
Or the responsive thrillings of the heart 
Without design inspir’d. Behold, a mirror’d 
world, 
Where ev’ry object, kindred to the mind, 
And ev’ry varied combination seen, 
Some lesson teach or pleasure pure instil. 
If nature’s fairy glowing landscapes charm’d, 
And lighted mem’ry in some future years 
With the soft radiance of remember’d joy; 
How with delight recurs the rising mind 
To sceneswhere virtue’s impulses first sprung, 
And holy resolution warm'd the heart! 
If tender charity put forth the hand 
And sorrow melted at its glowing touch, 
Or infants told their grateful parent’s thanks, 
The scene, the act are never thrown away ! 
The mellow’d recollection interest pays, 
And stimulates the heart to further good. 
Or if, when evil struggles in the heart, 
Virtue resists its dread deceitful power, 
What joy the bosom knows! And virtue thus, 
By good accomplish’d, or by sin subdued, 
Extends her deep security and strength, 
And peace her presence calmly then declares. 
Othen, when nature fires susceptive hearts, 
And fancy revels round delightful scenes, 
Think not material beauty is the all 
That man can now enjoy! Urge virtue on, 
Invoke Religion’s power, unite in act 
The energes of both: then radiant scenes 
Of moral loveliness shall oft arise 
And cheer the hours of gloomy sorrow’s reign 
In the calm sunset of a happy age! 
Our good-works in remembrance shall revive, 
And still attend us in the-world above! 
P. 


Arneistic CHANCE, 


Mortals dignified and wise 

Let illumin’d reason rise, 

At creation take a glance, 

Then declare the power of ‘* Chance !” 
See the sun that shines at noon, 

See the midnight silv’ry moon, 
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See a thousand gleaming stars 

Wheel round heaven in their cars— 

Ponderous earth-globes thickly flung 

Through all space-—on nothing hung ! 

When such objects sense entrance, 

Think upon the power of “ Chance !” 

View the forest-waving trees,— 

Winds that play upon the seas, 

Winds that in the “ trades” prevail, 

Half the year to fill the sail,— 

Tides that flow without a cause, 

All give “‘ Chance” her mete applause. 

View the rapid living blood, 

Circulate its crimson flood, 

Vivify the distant part, 

Then re-gush into the heart! 

See the lungs that never rest, 

Heave the air-expanded breast! 

Let the eye each scene next view 

Mark each object—ev'ry hue, 

At one glance perceive the whole, 

Whether mountain or a mole! 

Say, amongst these, who can find 

Traces of Almighty mind ! 

We, the wise, sublimely trace 

Matter thrown o’er vacant space, — 

Dormant, powerless, senseless, dead, 

O’er primeval darkness spread. 

Lights by ‘* Chance,” on chaos blush,— 

Atoms sage together rush! 

Some agree a sun to make, 

Others form the toad or snake; 

Some the comet-trade begin, 

Others choose the wing or fin; 

Some prefer the fox’s tail ; 

Some, ambitious, form the snail ; 

“Chance,” at length, bids others spring 

Into a two-legged thing! 

Who could man in life elance 

But our idol, mighty ‘ Chance !” 

Bid each mute and living thing 

Incense to her altar bring ! 

First the worm of lowly birth, 

Then the mighty of the earth,— 

Lions, monkeys, geese, and man, 

Sing how ‘* Chance” the world began ! 
Nought we hope and nought we fear— 

* Chance” directs us while we're here ! 

If from bush assassin start, 

Seize thy purse and pierce thy heart, 

Kindly at the murd’rer glance, 

For he stabb’d thee all by chance ! 

If a murd’rer thou would’st be, 

* Chance” the licence gives to thee ! 

Why should principle restrain, 

Why from any act refrain? 

We, the creatures of a day, 

Pass, as vapour, fast away ! 

Doom'd on being’s stage to dance 

For the sport of fickle “‘ Chance,” 

‘When that stage we shall dismount 

Who shall bring us to account ? 
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‘ Chance” our conscience soon will quench 
From our minds remorse will wrench, 
Soothe thee by its wise decree 
Make us vice as virtue see, 
Spurn each doubt, each obvious fact, 
Sanction ev’ry treach’rous act ! 
Banish Bible, banish priest, 
Beast is man and man’s a beast! 
Neought we love and nought we trust, 
“Chance!” unite us to the dust ! 
Urge us to destruction’s brink 
Blight our frames and bid them sink! 
Bid each creature bend the knee 
In devotion, “ Chance” to thee. 
Bid them all thy doctrines know— 
Turbid pleasure, hopeless woe ! 
Tell them, in thy piercing sight, 
Right is wrong, and wrong is right! 
Thus shall men by single glance 
Know what’s Atheistic ‘‘ Chance!” 

P. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





THE “LESSONS.” 

IN imitation of the ancient church, the 
people, after praising God, sit down to 
hear two chapters from the Bible, called 
Lessons,—the one selected from the Old, 
and the other from the New Testament. 
The Jews read the Law of Moses for their 
first lesson, and the Prophets for their 
second; but Christians take their first 
lesson either from the Law or the Pro- 
phets, and their second from the New 
Testament. They thus see the harmony 
and correspondence between the Old and 
New Testament, and find that events 
which are foretold in the one are fulfilled 
in the other. 





THE CHURCH LITURGY. 

Ir is reported that considerable alterations 
are contemplated in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. That it is, as a hu- 
man production, capable of amendment, 
few we suppose would dispute. The Epis- 
copal Church of the United States is, 
however, before-hand with the parent 
church here. The Americans have omitted 
several things in their Liturgy which were 
deemed objectionable, and perbaps if 
their Church Prayer Book were ex- 
amined, it would afford some valuable 
hints. 
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CHURCH FONTS. 


THE word font is derived from the Latin 
fons, a fountain or spring; and has been 
retained to designate church baptisteries, 
though the term originated in the primi- 
tive custom of baptizing in rivers and 
fountains. When the’ use of fonts, such 
as are now used, first began, they were 
set up in private houses. The sacrament 
of baptism, in the times of persecution, 
was obliged to be administered in solitary 
places, amongst other ceremonies used by 
the primitive Christians. In more peace- 
ful times, however, it became usual to 
place the font near the church or oratory. 
It was afterwards placed in the porch, 
and at length in the church itself. The 
situation chosen for the font is usually 
near the entrance, because baptism is con- 
sidered the sacrament of initiation, or ad- 
mittance into the church. Anciently 
there was but one font in a city, and that 
was placed in or near the principal of its 
churches. Fonts were first introduced 
into cathedral churches, where the bishop 
resided, to whom the rights of baptism and 
sepulture belonged. Among the cere- 
monies of the ancient church, there was 
one called ‘ font-hallowing,” which was 
performed on the Easter and Whitsun- 
Eve. As to the antiquity of fonts, it may 
be remarked, in general, that as they were 
originally intended for the total immer- 
sion of the infant, they are ancient in pro- 
portion as they are capacious. 


OTAHEITEAN NOTIONS OF MARRIAGE. 
AccorDING to Capt. Cook, the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite believe a future re- 
union between man and wife, If the 
husband departs this life first, the soul 
of his wife is no stranger to him on its 
arrival in the land of spirits. They re- 
new their former intimacy in a capacious 
building called Touroou, where departed 
souls assemble to recreate themselves 
with the gods. The husband then con- 
ducts her to a separate habitation, where 
they eternally reside. 





ASTROLOGY. 
WHILE the ancient Assyrians, whose se- 
rene unclouded sky favoured their ce- 
lestial observations, were intent on tracing 
the heavenly bodies, they imagined that 
a settled analogy might be observed be- 
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tween them and things below: and hence 
they concluded that the luminaries they 
beheld were the Parca, or destinies, which 
preside over the fate of human beings. 
Hence astrological laws and horoscopes, 
deduced from the regular movenients of 


the heavenly bodies, were invented. Ju- 
dicial Astrology,which pretends to furetel 
moral destinies, more especially, is said to 
have originated in Chaldea, and thence to 
have been transmitted to the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans; though some con- 
tend for its Egyptian origin, and ascribe 
the invention to Hanz. We derived it 
more immediately from the Arabs. At 
Rome the people were so infatuated with 
it, that the astrologers, or, as they were 
called, mathematicians, maintained their 
ground even against the edict of the 
Emperor who desired their expulsion. 
The Bramins, who introduced and prac- 
tised this art among the Indians, have 
hence made themselves masters of alleged 
good and evil hours, which gives them 
great influence. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Astrology had many believers and 
practitioners. Lily’s “ Account of his own 
Times,” exhibits society in a very super- 
stitious and degraded state as to their be- 
lief in magicand astrology.— What conso- 
lation and confidence are inspired relative 
to our state and welfare, by the Divine 
assurance, that the hairs of our heads are 
numbered, and that we are of more value 
than many sparrows. 


SNOW. 
Snow is formed by a process of regular 
crystallization among the minute frozen 
particles of water floating in the air. 
Previous to and during the fall of snow 
in quantity, the temperature continues 
about 32 deg. It should seem that the 
evolution of the constituent caloric of the 
water produces the same effect when ice 
is formed in the atmosphere, as when it is 
formed in water. The structure ofa crys- 
tal of snow demonstrates that a drop of 
rain is also formed by the union of a great 
number of smaller drops. When these 
come together in the act of freezing, and 
suddenly, they form a nucleus of white 
spongy ice, which, by its extreme cold- 
ness, becoming incrusted with clear ice 
from the water it collects in its descent, 
constitutes hail as we usually see it. 
Sometimes, however, the nucleus falls 
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unincrusted, which is a prognostic of sharp 


frosts. Hail has been likewise observed 
sperfectly transparent, and having the form 
of an oblate spheroid, shewing that it con- 
sisted of drops which had been frozen 
entire in falling with a rotatory motion. 
The forms assumed by the suspended 
water in the interval between the first 
precipitation and the descent of rain 
afford a copious field of observation. 
These are not, as might be hastily sup- 
posed, the sport of winds, changing 
with every movement of the contain- 
ing medium. Indeed the atmosphere, 
at the height were the clouds usually 
-appear, is undisturbed by the various ob- 
stacles which throw it into contending 
streams and eddies near the surface of 
the earth, and flows in a more direct and 
even current. Accordingly, the particles 
of water which it contains are allowed to 
assume a certain arrangement, and con- 
stitute a form, which is often equally well 
defined, at a distance, with that of solids, 
although, were we to penetrate it, we 
‘should perceive only the grey mist. 





OBJECTS OF AFFECTION. 
Ir is observed by Boyle, that the letting 
out our love to mutable objects, doth but 
enlarge our hearts, and make them the 
wider marks for fortune, and capable of 
being wounded in more places: for, al- 
though love may as well make us parti- 
cipate the joys, as resent the infelicities 
of the parties loved, yet even the least 
unhappy persons do in so fickle and so 
tempestuous a sea, as we all find this 
world, meet with so many more either 
cross winds, or stormy gusts, than pros- 
perous gales; and we are so much more 
sensible of pain than pleasure, (an-aching 
corn, though less than a sickness, unfitting 
us to relish the otherwise perfect health 
of the whole body,) that even friendship 
itself, though a much calmer affection 
than love, ought to be declined as inju- 
rious to our quiet, did we consider it but 
As a partnership of fortunes, not an ex- 
ercise of virtues. But he, whose wiser 


Jove settles itself on God, is not only by 
the immutable, and even essential hap- 
piness of that adorable object, secured 
from participated infelicities ; but finds his 
personal crosses and distresses sweetened 
by considering, that what he most Joves is 
most happy, and as able as willing, in due 














THE ANTI-INFIDEL. 


time, to make him se, And though se- 
raphic love makes us partake but God’s 
felicities, yet his acceptance of it makes 
him resent our sorrows. 


MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

A very remarkable fact is mentioned by 
M. Arago respecting the residence of the 
magnetic virtue in other metals besides 
iron. He found that a magnetic needle 
is stopped in its motion by a plate of 
copper, or any other metal, at rest, al- 
though such plate be quite free from par- 
ticles of iron, He hence inferred, that a 
needle at rest would be moved by a plate 
of any such metal in motion. By experi- 
ment, he accordingly found, that ifa plate 
of copper be made to turn with any de- 
terminate velocity under a magetic needle, 
in a vessel perfectly closed, so as to ex- 
clude the motion produced in the ex- 
ternal air by the rotation of the plate, the 
needle will no longer assume its usual 
position ; it stops without the magnetic 
meridian, and so much the farther from 
that direction as the revolution of the 
plate is more rapid. If the velocity of 
the plate be sufficient, the needle itself, 
at a considerable distance from the plate, 
will turn continually round the wire on 
which it is suspended, 


THE PASSIONS. 


To win the passions over to the causé of 
virtue, answers a much nobler end than 
their extinction possibly does, even if 
that could be effected. But it is their 
nature never to observe neutrality ; they 
are either rebels or auxiliaries; and an 
enemy subdued is an ally obtained. They 
also resemble fires, which are friendly and 
beneficial while under proper direction ; 
but if suffered to blaze without restraint, 
they carry devastation along with them; 
and if totally extinguished, leave the 
mind in a state of cold and comfortless 
enmity.— Moore. 

Notice To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor will feel obliged by the com- 
munication of Intelligence respecting Lectures 
to be delivered. 
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